*    CHILDREN    *

years, and they have stables for them made of coal . . .
they have abundance of rats too , . . they keep cats . . ,
. but in spite of this you would laugh to see a troop of rats
come, while the colliers are holing, and run and jump at
the lighted candles by which they are working which
they stick with a bit of clay to the face of the coal, and
will snatch them down and scamper away in different
directions with them burning in their mouths.

'Many a peril do these poor colliers undergo. Some-
times the choke-damp . . . comes and suffocates them,
and they fall dead on the floor. To escape this, they care-
fully observe their candles, which burn blue on its ap-
proach, and gradually go out. Sometimes the more
terrible fire-damp . . . kindled by their candles, in a
moment fills all the pit with one sheet of flame, and they
perish by scores like so many scorched insects. Sir
Humphry Davy, the great chemical philosopher, in-
vented a lamp, made of wire gauze, by which the men
may work in safety, for the fire-damp will not kindle at
it; but in too many pits this excellent lamp is not used,
and so the lives of numbers are lost through their
masters' avarice or their own neglect.'

In some coal mines not only men and ponies were
employed, but children of all ages and either sex. The
conditions under which they worked sound so impossible
today that it seems best to give the accounts laid before
the Government by their own Commissioners in 1842
rather than those of private observers.

The Commissioners tell us that in the West Riding
'the chief employment of Children and Young Persons
in the coal mines is in attending to the trap doors, driving
the horses along the main gates, attending to the jenny,
and conveying the coals from the bank faces to the shaft,
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